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LEM WORK FOR DECEMBER. 
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as crabbed as old cider. Never let them be till 
they become rusty. Settle every year whether you 
| have the cash on hand or not. Settle and adjust 
all matters annually while you may recollect all the 
circumstances attending the several iems. This 
ia the best way to prevent lawsuits and to drive 


| lawyers to schoolkeeping or some other business. 
' 











-ADVANCES IN AGRICULTURAL KNOWL- 
| EDGE—No. 5. 
If we have gained something within ten years in 
a knowledge of our soils and in the application of 
| manures, we have gained stil) more in the improve- 
Our common carts and 
wheels are no better than those in use fifty years 
‘The same may be said of our double wagons 
| that are ased with horses or with oxen. Our har- 
rows and our chains too, made in the ancient form 
are as good as any that are denominated improved 
patterns. 

Bat the like cannot be averred of other farm 
tools. The plowgh 1s a moat important implement, 
and in the censtraction of this we have improved 
greatly. It is a well established fact the: modern 
ploaghs require not one halfso much team as an- 


| ago. 


cient ones. This is an important matter to all who 


are concerned in tillage. Various efforts have been 
made to improve the general form of the plough, 
and many fancied improvements have been extolled 
by the makers. 

Yet after ai! that may be said in favor of the new 
forme of plates, and beams, and shares; and of the 
centre draft rods, the new ploughs tarn the furrow 
no betier than the old ones, Many beams and 
plates were made so short that the furrow is not 
turned so well by them as by the old ploughs of 
forty years standing 

In what then does the improvement consist? How 
is it that we now turn tough green sward with one 
yoke of oxen as easily as we formerly did with two 
orthree? The reason is plain. The cast iron 
mould-plate, being even and of good material, 
raises the farrow as much more easily than the 
ancient wooden plate, covered with rough bits of 
iron, as the steel spade enters the sod more easily 
than the old wooden shovel. This is the only im- 
provement in ploughs that is worth noticing, not- 
withstanding all the contention that has been wit- 
nessed in regard to beatns, land-sides, centre draft 
rods, and clavises at the beam end. 
| Our modern ploughs, made of iron—good metal 
|}—enter the earth with great ease, and throw off 
the furrow clean. The sod rises on the smooth 
plate, an inclined plane. The plough goes through 
and lifts the furrow as an iron wedge parts a log. 


| Nothing obstructs the furrow ; it passes On an iron 


railway; and it carries along with it no load of 
earth as the old rough shod ploughs did. 

This alone is sufficient to satisfy any attentive 
observer why it is that we now employ less than 
half as much team as we did thirty years ago. As 
a team will draw twice as much joad on a plank 
floor, or aniron railway, as on a gravel road ; so 
the furrow rises twice as easy on the cast iron plate 


}as on the wooden plate made rough with bits of 


iron. 
The improvement made in forks of various kinds 


is important to all practising farmers, With our 


| best manure forks a laborer will in many cases per- 


form twice asimuch as with some of the old ones 
The metal now used is so much 
better that the tines are made amall. These enter 
readily into the heap, and as readily quit their hold 


that were in use. 


on unloading. Partridge’s spring tines are esiteem- 
Manore forks and hay forks are made 


of the same material; and though we save less labor 


| in having than in forking manure, the lightness of 


our hay-forks renders the labor of pitching easier 
and more pleasant. 

Machines for shelling corn are of modern inven- 
tion, ‘They are useful on every farm as farmers 
never like to thresh out large quantities long before 
they are to be used. Corn is kept sweeter and bet- 
ter on the cob than in close heaps; and two or three 
all that is wanted at one time.— 
the 
One man 


bushels are often 
& White 


corn shellers that we 


Parker in Blackstone street, have 


best have tried. 
will turn the crank and shell the corn clean from 
the cob, as fast as another can pick the ears from a 
basket and feed the mill. Corn with large ears and 
with small all fare alike—all are siripped completely, 
—tips and butts. Two men will shell as mach 
with this, as ten men could in the common mode on 
shovels or spits. This machine takes up but little 
room; it is made strong, and we think it will wear 
jong and well. 

Root Cutters, or vegetable catters, are now com- 
mon implements of husbandry. Ruggles, Nourse 
& Mason 
Hal) 


our faney better than any we have noticed. 


have at their establishment in Quincy 
up the same stairs with us—a kind that suits 
It 
works on the right principle It's simple in its 
operation and makes the vegetables of a convenient 
size and shape to be eaten by catile. As vast quan- 
tities of roots are now fed out through the winter, 
it is quite important to cut them fine enough for 
eating at little cost. 


A VERY GOOD COW. 
Mr. Newel! Bellows of Westborough has shown us 
an account of the butter made from a cow of his 


from week to week since February last. 
The quantity of butter was fourteen 
pounds in a week. This she produced in two sev- 


largest 


eral weeks in June, and in several other weeks she 
made between twelve and thirteen pounds of bat- 
ter per week. 

The amount of Butter sold from Feb. 4 to Nov. 2d 
| was 348 pounds besides furnishing milk, and butter 
| for four persons in his family.—894 quarts of milk 

in June made 14 pounds of butter. Less than seven 
| quarts of milk yielding a pound of butter. 
| This is very rich milk—uncommonly rich. The 
‘ cow fatted her calf, which brought $10,20, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





| {For the Ploughman. ] 
INFUSION OF AGRICULTURAL 
| KNOWLEDGE. 
| Mr. Eprror,—I now do but little at farm- 
ing, but have for many past years been some- 
what a close observer of the progress of Agri- 
cultural science and practice, and have been 
| taught, both by observation and experience, on 
a large and small scale, that study, as well as 
| much practical observation is necessary to arrive 
at any considerable degree of perfection in the 
art. 
You, sir, and other editors of Agricultural 
Journals, are giving us from time to time the 
passing events in progressive Agriculture. Your 
time and your talents in your professional occu- 
pation, enable you to give us many valuable cau- 
tons, to guard us against being misled by false 
| doctrines; you are also enabled by your exten- 
| sive reading and practical observation, to give us 
| a synopsis which constitutes a general guide to 
| us all, and especially to young farmers in their 


} daily and monthly progress. This, and all that 
Seems indispensible to a correct proced:r . 
All this we get at a very trifling expense, and it 

, Is but a trifle that farmers feel themselves able 

to lay out. But, is there not some farther read- 

ing than common periodicals can generally give, 
| Feqaitsite for a thorough Agricultural education! 
|. Most of oue County Agiicultural Societies, 
| Indeed, publish their annual transactions which 


| only their proceedings within the County. In 
order to avail ourselves of the acvantages to be 
derived from reading the works of eminent 
Agriculturisis of Europe and other counties ; 
works both ancient and modern, and especially 


| wanted ; and J would wish to aid in calling the 
attention of our Societies to this subject. A gri- 


| cultural schools have been warmly advocated, | 


| and would undoubtedly be found to be exceeding- 
| ly useful, if their advantages could extend te all, | 
of allages, But librariesmight infuse valuable 
| knowledge into all recesses, and among all class- | 
}es. Our young men, and others, by reading | 
| such works as have been referred to, would find } 
| their general views opened and expanded ; it} 
would moreover give them a taste for reading | 
| the writings of eminent men, which could not 


| be expected to be found in the weekly corres- 
1 hope to see this sub- | 


| pondence of periodicals. 
| ject come before the public, and be discussed, 
| and particularly before Agricultura! Societies. 

| The subject 1 have mentioned is one 1 have 
| often discussed in my own mind, but thought it 
| belonged not to me to introduce it. It the Offi- 
| cers of our Societies should ever bring it for- 
| ward, I think I should be in favor of the plan, if 
| well devised. The reading the books of such a 
ibrary would tend to form a taste and a habit of 
reading on such subjects, and incline young men 
especially, to read more, and instead of satiating 


You give us weekly is valuable. and much of it 


| are read by most farmers, but they comprise | 


of our own country; Agricultural libraries are | 


[For the Ploughman.] 
DONATION VISITS. 


According to a eustom of the times, very ben- 

eficial, it is believed, to all concerned, on the 
| evening ofthe 9th inst. quite a number of Gen- 
|tlemen and Ladies belonging to the Religious 
| Society of the Rev. Philip Colby of North Mid- 
dleborongh, met at his house, to make a dona- 
| ton visit. 

The evening was spent in kind social inter- 
course, appropriate to the occasion:—leaving 
| betund not enly pleasing recollections, and use- 
| ful impressions, but, also other substantial 
| tokens of benevolence and regard to the pastor 
, and his family. 

In connexion with the appropriate exercises 
, of devotion, at the close of the evening, the fol- 
| lowing Hymn, composed by the pastor for the 
occasion, Was sung. 
HYMN. 
On Afric’s desert sands sodrear, 
O’er bleak Sabara’s arid soil, 
With weary steps, mid hope and fear, 
‘The anxious travellers onward toil. 


Mid the wide waste, with eager eye, 
While they their lonely way pursue; 

A sweet Oasis, fresh and nigh, 
With lovely verdure, meets their view. 


Here let them pause—tho scene enjoy, 
| Pore waters drink — breathe fragrant air 
Remit awhile their stern employ, 
Regal’d with all that’s fresh aad fair. 


So Christian pil -rims, on the road, 
Across the world’s wide moral waste, 
While travelling homeward to their God, 
Eager the promis’d bliss to taste— 


A verdant, flowery vale desery, 
Where virtue grows, and friendships bloom, 
And love's pure fires, that never die, 





their appetites, tend to give them a yearning | Burn bright, and dissipate the gloom, 
after the Agricultural periodicals of the day. 
I have been, in part, led to these remarks at Here, in this lovely vale we meet,— 
| this time, by observing in an extract from a late | Jn sacred friendship’s bowers embrace ; 
lecture delivered to the Society of Middlesex ! Here hold communion pure and sweet, 
Husbandmen, by a gentleman of learning, who, | As friends of God, and heirs of grace. 
, after commenting with great justness on the Pure friendships built on love divine, 
vicissitudes of our climate, and seemed well to Survive the tomb, and live on high, 
understand that our long droughts were a great There ripening—grow, expand, refine— 
| detriment to the fertility of our soils, and men: | Ta worlds of bliss above the sky. 


| tioned as an expedient for preventing the ill ef- 
fects of a long drought, the frequent ‘stirring 
the soil’’ which he says has been much ‘‘under- 
valued and neglected.” He says he finds no 
| mention of it in English books; and the first 
publication he has seen upon the subject is from 
| the late Mr. Lowell in the New England Far- 
mer. All this may be so, yet all who have read 
the Ploughman and other late publications must 
| have seen frequent recommendations to stir the 
| soil aroand heed crops in a dry time, and most 
farmers of my acquaintance practice this expedi- 
| ent, and have done so for many years. 
| JT was therefore led to reflect, that by reading 
various publications from different parts of the 
globe, and from different parts of our own coun- 
| try, we should acquaint ourselves with the great 
| varieties of climate as well as of soil. 
confirmed myself in the belief, that there is more 
| difference between the climate of Massachusetts, 
and that of our Western States, than in the 
quality of the soil. That the superior fertility 
of the latter is more owing to the dampness and 
mildness of the climate, than any other cause. 
That we should therefore endeavor in our culti- 


| vation, to guard against the coldness and 
droughts of our climate if possible. 
| Yours, Cc. 


Hawmilvon, Nov. 18th. 


FCP) It is rather difficult to determine what 
ought ro be done by Societies and by patriolic in- 
| dividuals to aid the cause of Agriculture. 


complaint has been made against our practical | 


| farmers, who live by their occupation, that they 
are not willing to read upon the subject. The ora- 
| tors whom we employ to talk to us at our annual 


shows are all fond of harping upon this string—they 
| would have farmers read and notto be afraid of 
| book farming. 
| But our own experience has taught us that com- 
| mon farmers are willing to read whenever they find 
ing matter that will give them real, practical infor- 
mation. 
| Oar farmers and our mechanics of moderate 
| means, are vastly more liberal, in proportion to 
| their means, than the great majority of our men 
who roll in wealth. The most niggardly misers in 
| the country are found among the richest. We could 
name a large number of individaals who repeatedly 
talk about the means of improving the soil, and the 
Yet these rich men 


necessity of Legislative aid. 
think it not incumbent on themselves to encourage 
| Agricaltural Periodicals. 

Many of these rich men are owners of large tracts 
of land; and they, if any class, are directly inter- 
ested in such publications, Their lands rise in value 
in proportion as the attention of the public is called 
Yet they would rather 
have the Legislature generous than to lift a finger to 


| to improvements* on them. 


their own pockets for the encouragement of Agri- 
culture, 
| We can rely more on our men of moderate prop= 
| erty for benevoleat acts than on our nen of great 
| wealth. 

If you wanta cup of water or a meal of victuals 
you will have ten given you by poor men where 
you will have one by a man of great wealth. 


[Ed tor. 





[For the Ploughman.)} 
A NEW MACHINE TO PREVENT COWS 
FROM KICKING, 
Mr. Eprtror,—I am told, that the Rev. Rich- 
} ard C. Stone of Sherburne has formed a piece 
| of wood in the shape of the hind leg of the cow, 
and that it exactly fits the gambrel joint, which 
| he straps and buckles very tight on the hind 
| legs of his most excellent and highly valuable 
cow, which causes stiff legs, and wholly pre- 
vents her from kicking—in that way it is said 
that Mr. Stone can milk her with perfect safety 


and free from danger. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 











Pomecranates. We owe our acknowledge- 
ments to Mrs. Wm. T. Goldsborough, near 


of Peumegranates. ‘They were raised in her gar- 
den, on the beautiful homestead in Dorchester 
County. The perfection of the fruit on our ta- 
ble, evinces the skill of the donor in horticultur- 
al pursuits, whilst its rich and delicious juices, 





ladies and gentlemen of refinement. 
| gest of the specimens now before us, measures in 


| circumference 114 inches, whilst the smallest is 


| 8 inches in girth. 


| Celebrated as is the Pomegranate in sacred lore | 


| —pleasant as is its juice to the taste, it is to be 


| regretted that it is not more generally found in| 


lall well appointed gardens, as independent of 


| the value of its fruit, it is a great ornament, and | 


| reflects by its brilliant red flowers, when in bloom 
| ---and it is in bloom from June to September--- 


the most delightful appearance to the eye of the | 


lover of the beautiful—while the fruit, which 
| remain upon the tree till frost, Jends a charm to 


| the prospect, which it enriches, by the effect of | 


| contrast, with its rich deep golden hue, diversi- 
| fied by spotted points of reddish tint. 
| 


Having thus favorably spoken of this fruit, we | 


| would add that it may be grown in any deep, 
rich soil, and that it may be propagated by seed 
layers and suckers. [American Farmer. 


I have | 


Much | Dandry of the country. 


Cambridge, Maryland, for an acceptable present | 


assures us, that it is worthy of the culture of ali | 
The lar- | 


As we pursue our heavenly way, 
Such may our Christian friendship prove; 
Till raised to realms of endless day, 
“wr Pas 7°. on 
Where trees of lite bear fruits of love. 


There mid the bloodwash’d holy throng, 
In robes of white, with praise and joy, 
With victor’s palms, aad choral song, 
May we eternity employ. 
North Middleboro’, Nov. 10, 1848, 





| gcc# We copy the following from the Albany 
; Cultivator, whose editor attended the Show at 
Litchfield, Ct. 

The Messrs. Harlbut of Winchester, Ct., who are 
spoken of in the report, are the gentlemen of whom 
the editor of the Ploaghman parchased his full 
blood North Devons. Mr. Haribut’s stock came 
from Baltimore where it was imported by the Pat- 
} terson family, and by means of whose connexion 

with the Bonaparte family the original stock was 
(Editor. 
LITCHFIELD AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
| The exhibition of this Seciety for the present 
year, at which we had the pleasure of being pre- 
sent, was held at Litchfield, Ct., on the 27th and 
28th of Sept. In the agerer ye, ihe exhibitien 
| afforded undoubted and gratutying evidence that 
| a general improvement is progressing in the hus- 
We believe this was the 
anniversary of the society, and the display 
was considered equa! to any lormer one. In one 
jof the most important depattments, working 
| oxen and steers, the show was larger than on 
lany former occasion. There were about one 
| hundred yoke. ‘Their general appearance was 
better than that of the cattle usually exhibited 
latthe shows we have attenied. They were 
most of medium size, nearly all of a red co'or— 
| a great proportion of them mixed more or less 
| with the Devon blood. ‘The best working oxen 
| are here, a very profitable ¢escription of stock, 
| as they not unfrequently bring $150 per yoke. 
| ‘The Devons were introduced to this country 
| by Lemuet Hvurteut, Esq., in 1819, and seem 
desuned tv become here the leading stock. At 
| present, the full bloods are in comparatively few 
| hands ; but the crosses of various grades are nu- 
| merous. Few or none of the former have as yet 
| been tried here for work, ‘The only question in 
| regard to their fitness for this~ purpose is, that 
| they may not be quite large enough for the hea- 
viest work, or to command the highest prices. 
| We think this point requires some attention, and 
| that the stock should be selected and bred with 
| a view to obtaining the requisite size. Attention 
| should also be given to their dairy qualities. If 
they are properly chosen in the first instance, 
| and are caretully bred and reared, we are inclin- 
ed to think, from what we have seen of the 
| breed, that they will be found well suited to the 
climate and soil, and general purpeses of this 
| district. 
| Judging from the cattle exhibited at Litchfield, 
| we should conclude that the important quality 
| technically called handling, had not received 
much attention from the breeders, We regret- 
| ted 40 find that the hides of a large proportion to 
the stock were rigid and unelastic, and instead 
of a soft mossy coat, were covered with straight, 
| stiff hair, shining like bristles. ‘The hard skins 
| and hard quality of flesh to which we allude, 
| have perhaps in some instances been the result 
| of too much attention to a particular color, with- 
| out due regard to the properties which constitute 
the real value of animals. The touch is the best 
| indication of the thrift and quality of flesh, and 
| at the same time it certainly does not Jessen the 
| eapacity of the animal for labor or for the dairy. 
| In examiaing the oxen exhibited on this occa- 
| sion, it was found that the best for work, were 
almost invariably the best handlers, and we are 
| confident that attention to this quality would re- 
| sult in increasing the general value of the stock. 

The working oxen were tried with a stone- 
boat or drag, heavily loaded. This, though per- 
haps, a fair test of the muscular pewer of cattle 
accustomed to pull in this way, does not afford 
so good a criterion of their discipline, and apti- 
tude for ordinary labor asa trial on a loaded 
cart or wagon, at a hill. 

There were many oxen tried on this occasion, 
several of which exhibited surprising strength 
| and ambition. Of those we had the opportunity 
of seeing, we noticed particularly the pairs own- 
ed by Moses Lyman, of Goshen, L. Huaisut 
of Winchester, J. N. Buaxesiee and Puiro 
| Hann, of Watertown. Mr. H’s were smaller 
than the others, bat of handsome form, quick 
and sprightly action, and when brought to the 
task, displayed a degree of courage and power, 
that would have been creditable to the proudest 
| courser. There were undoubtediy others deserv- 
ing of notice, which we did not see tried. 
| Premiums were offered for the best /ots of eat- 
tle, not less than ten in number, and there were 
several competitors under this head. Mr. Hvet- 
gut of Winchester, showed twenty-nine head, 
twenty-six of which were full blood Devons, all 
except one or two bred by himself. He had 
twelve cows which would have compared favor- 
| ably with any Devons we have ever seen at any 
|show. His young stock were good, and several 
of themsuperior. His bull Bloomfield, five years 
| old, weighing 1700 Ibs. in only fair condition, is 
|a capita) animal—fine and blood-like in his 
points, and a nice handler. 

Loren Tura tt, of Torrington, showed thirty- 
| six head, incluaing three yoke of oxen. He had 
| fourteen cows of various ages, some nearly full 


procared from England. 


| tenth 


| 
i 
| 


blood Devens, of good form, and many of them 

| Of good appearance ‘o the da ry. 

| Mrs. Vesta Hawains, of Watertown, show- 
ed sixteen head of cattle—ten of which were 
oxen and stecrs. The Jos made a creditable ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Gaisworn, of Torrington, showed a lot of 
very good catthe—the numbe: we did not learn, 
| Of mulch cows, we noticed two very superior 
ones belonging to the President of the society, 
| Moses Lyman, Esgq., of Goshen. One of these | 
} we undersiood, was a full blood short-hora, and 
_ the other a mixture of that breed. Few cows, 
that we meet with anywhere, show better | 
| points for the dairy than these. Gen. F. Buen, 
| of Litchfield, showed a * native ’’ cow, remarka- | 
ble for the yield of milk. He stated that her, 
| milk was weighed from the 21st of June to the. 
| 2ist of August, and that it ranged,from 33 to 44. 
| poands per day during that peried—her feed, or- | 
| inary pasture. We noticed, also. two very fine | 
lovking cows, offered by John G. Gillet. | 


| £atler.d in large quantities, and carefully cured 
| fur family use bv every one who has the meaus 
ef deing so. It abounds in most low places, 
having the wash of the highways, and is much 
Sougiit for by dyers of cottou and woolen govuds. 
it being to them what ramach (**shoemake”) is to 
the morocco dresser, When wanted doring 
| Wipter, and there is none to be had elsewhere, 
#pplication to dying establishments will geveral- 

| ly insure a supply. 
Bensalem, Sept. 21, 1848. 


Jbid. 


Tue Oxion Worm. We have been inform- 
ed by Mr. J. A. Jenuer, of Burlington, that he 
has succeeded in preventing the ravages of this 
tronblesome insect, by applying ashes between 
the rows of onions. His method is to make a 
treach between the rows, about three inches 
deep, with the corner of a hoe, and to fill it 
with unleached ashes—the rows being about sev- 
en inches apart, and the ashes nei reachiog the 


There were but few animale exhibited as fat | plants. He adopted this plan on the recommen- 
cattle. We noticed a pair offered by R. 1 Cax-| dation of a farmer from Orleans County, who 
rienp, of New Milford, They were bred in| 82° Practised it successfully for several years. 
Moeree county, N. ¥.; were four vears old— | The lie from such a quantity of ashes as this, 

y, N. Y.; . ; ae 
weigh 4,64 ‘ i | Must completely saturate the sm! and were the 
gh 4,600 pounds. Their blood appears to | application a safe one for the onions, we should 


be a mixture of Jurham. Both are good, bat! 
one of them, for quality and ripeness, is seldom 
equalled by that age. 

The show of horses was not large. The only 
stallions we noticed were T'imoleon, owned by | 
J. H. Sarrertawarr, of Morristown, Belmont | 
county, Ohio; and Membrino, owned by L 
| Tura, of Torrington—bred by Mr. Burton, 
jot Washington, Duchess county. N. Y. These 
were horses of good figure. | 

The sheep were less numerous than we ex- 
| pected from the number and high standing of | 
| the flocks of this county, There were some | 

Merinos offered by L. Turaru, and Srepuen | 
and Grorce Arwoop, of Watertown; and) 
seme fair Saxons by Mr. Griswonp, éf Tor. | 
rington, N. B. Sotirn, of Woodbury, showed | 
a few good South Downs. 
The swine were few in number, but mostly of | 
good appearance, 

The ploughing match, we must in candor say 
| was the least interesting part of the exhibition. 
| The soil was light, inclining in some places to 
gravel, but mostly free from stones that would | 
offer any hindrance to the plough ; but with one 
or two exceptions the work was not done in a 
mannet that would have satisfied a good farmer. 
The furrows were baulked, broken, in some 
| places left flat, in others edgewise, and in others 
| with grass side up. ‘This resulted from two 
| causes; 1, the shortness and unsteady motion 
| of most of the ploughs ana 2, from the work be- 
| ing done in a great hurry. It is worse than use- 
less to plough faster than it can be well done ; 
| and we see no advantage in attempting any 
greater speed than could be kept up by the 
teams in a day’s work. The object is to as- 
certain some actual improvement, not to excite | 
astonishment at something which cannot be re- 
duced to profitable practice. 

The short ploughs here used, may answer a| 
good purpose among rocks, ard in rough and 
uneven ground ; but are unfitted for such a suil 
as they put in on this occasion. Hence we see | 
the necessity of adapting implements to their 
proper situations and purposes, 

The exhibition of horticultural and dairy pro- 
duets, manufactured goods, &c., was tespecta- 
ble. The county has long been famous for the | 
| fine quality of its cheese, and its reputation 
| did not suffer from the lots here exhibited. The | 
| competition in batter was considerable, and sev- | 
eral of the parcels we examined were of a 
quatity equal to any we have mus wish, The 
artiolos in thie deoartment being only designated 
by numbers, we had no means of learning the 
names of the exhibitors ; but were fhformed that 
the cheese which was deemed the best, was of- 
fered by H. M. Harr, of West Cornwall, and 
that the best lot of butver was offered by JC, 
| Ampzer, of Bethlem. 
| ‘he annual address was delivered by Rev. 
Mr. Harrison, of Bethlem. It was a judicious 
| discourse, containing many useful ideas and 
| wholesome remarks. 





| 
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V°NTILATION ESSE NTIAL TO HEALTH. 


The bad state of the atmosphere of stov-heated 
rooms cannot be cured by any amount of steam- | 
ing water. Ventilation is what is wanted, and | 
what is always found wanting, and what renders | 
| the atmosphere of our churches and other public | 
| rooms so often unfit for human respiration. | 
| Rooms should not be * frequently ventilated,” | 
| but etways so. Every tight room should have a| 
ventilator constructed in the ceiling, to answer 

| 
| 


the purpose of the good old-fashioned fire-place, 
of keeping up a constant circulation of air. 

Some one in your pages, I think, has said that 
| “stoves were great savers of fuel, at the expense 
| of human lives’’—all of which is for the want of | 

| 


ventilation. It is a most serious fault in the con- 
struction of nine-tenths of all the school houses | 
that are heated by stoves, that there is no venti- | 
lation. Ihave no doubt but thousands of chil- | 
| dren in the United States are annually sent to a/ 
| prematare grave by diseases contracted, aye, | 
created, in school rooms. If our wise men,who | 
sometimes make very foolish laws, would enact | 
that every school room should be so constructed | 
as to remedy this evil, they would for once show 
the world they possessed some feelings of hu- | 
manity atleast. Daniel B. Thompson,of Mont- | 
} 


pelier, Vt., author of **Locke Amsden,”’ is wor- 
| thg to be remembered by every child in America, 
| for the beautiful manner in which he has ijlus- 
| trated the subject of ventilating school houses. 
Soton Robinson. 
Crown Point, Ia., Sept. 1848. 
[American Agriculturist. 





these useful animals, should never drive them 
so fast as tu cause them to /o/l, A certain writ- 
er, in remarking upon this subject, says :— 
** We sometimes see these animals moving so 
slow in the field and on the road that we can | 
| scarcely tell which way they are going. This 
| mode of driving is wrong—let them travel at 
least two miles an hour, and stop occasionally 
| for breath. In this way we prevent their acquir- | 
| ing that slow pace with which the ox is so fre- | 
quently reproached, and there is no difficulty, | 
with proper management, in keeping him to this | 
| pace, of two miles per hour. The driver should | 
never let his whip become too familiar with his | 
team. Ifhe suffers it to rest on his cattle’s | 
backs, it is very likely to lose its charm; and a | 
parent might as well give his rod to his child | 
to play with.”’ 
In Scotland the ox is trained to a quick move- | 
ment. He is never overloaded while young, 
and it is said rarely falls short of three miles an 
hour, as a common “ jog,” either on the road or | 
in the field. The slow, almost imperceptib'e 
progress of some teams while ploughing, or per- | 
forming other agrestic operations, is oftentimes 
prinful to behold. It impresses one with the 
idea of great fatigue, and can scarcely be disso- 
ciated in the minds of the observer, from that of 
extreme exhaustion and pain. When young, 
the ox is as nimble aad sprightly, and as suscep- | 
tible of speed asthe horse. Yet, by wrong hab- 
its, he becomes heavy and sluggish in his move- | 
ments, and finally acquires that slow, soail-like | 
pace, which so greatly diminishes his value as a 
draught animal, for most purposes, and which 
renders the driving of him, wearisome and un- 
pleasant in the extreme. Lower-Merion. 
November 14, 1848. [Germantown Tele- | 


graph. 


Cure ror Coven in Horses. If your horse 
is troubled with a eough, make him a dose of | 
amart weed tea, Should this not relieve him | 
continue giving it until the cough ceases. This 
smart weed isa valuable herb; and should be 
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lthe large defaulters to 


| ground of imperative duty. 


} slavery in its character. 


think it a desidedly dangerous ove for the 
worms. [Vt. Agriculturist. 





Cmwyese Justice. The “China Mail,” pub- 
lished at Hong Kong, says: “The grandson of 
the government has 
been sent to prison yo expiate the guilt of his 
grandsire, who had been many years in the 
grave.’’ " 





Silence is the best remedy for anger If 
you say nothing, you will have nothing to un- 
say. 





EACHING IDIOTS. 

But the immediate ad»ption of proper means 
for taining and teaching diols, may be urged 
upon higher grounds than that of expediency, 
or even of charity; it may be urged upon the 
Jt has been shown, 
that the number of this wretched class is fear- 
fully great; that a large partof them are direet- 
ly at the public charge; that the whole of them 
are at the charge of the community in one way 
or another, because they cannot help themselves, 
It has been shown, that they are not neylected, 
but that, through ignorance, they are often bad- 
ly treated, and cruelly wronged ; that, for want 
of proper means of training, some of them sink 
from mere weakness of mind, into entire idiocy ; 
so that, though born with a spark of intellect 


; Which might be nurtured into a flame, it is grad- 


ually extinguished, and they go down darkling 
to the grave, like the beasts that perish. Other 
countries are beginning to save such persons 
from their dreadtul fate; and it must not longer 


| be, that here, in the home of Pilgrims, human 


beings, born with some sense, are allowed to 
sink into hopeless idivey, for want of a helping 
hand. 

Massachusetts admits the right of all her citi- 
zens to a share in the blessings of edueation, and 
she provides it l‘berally for all her more favored 
children. If some be blind or deaf, she still 
continues to furnish them with special instruc- 
tion at great cost; and will she longer neglect 
the poor idiot,—the most wretched of all who 
are born to her,—those who are usually aban- 
doned by their fellows,—who can never, of 
themselves. sten un nonnthe nlatform af hemes 
ity,—will she leave them to their dreadiul fate, 
to . 9 of brutishness, without an effort in their 

ehalf 


It is true, that the plea of ignorance ean be 
made in excuse for :;-e neglect and ill treatinent 
wi « hey have hitkerio received ; bat this plea 
ean avail us i. lounger. Other countries have 
shown ust. at idiots may be trained to habits of 
industcv, cleanlimess, and self-respect ; that the 
highest of them may be measurably restored 
to sell-control, and that the very lowest ef them 
may be raised up from the slough of animal pol- 
lution in which they wallow; and can the men 
of other countries do more than we? Shall we, 
who can transmute granite and ice into gold and 
silver, and think it pleasant work,—shall we 
shrink from the higher task of transformirg brut- 
ish men back into human shape? Other coun- 
tries are begivning to rescue their idiots from 
further deterioration, and even to elevate them ; 
and shal] our Commonwealth continue to bury 
the humble talent of lowly children committed 
to her motherly care, and let it rot in the earth, 
or shall she do all that can be done, to render it 
back with usury to Him who lent it? There 
should be no doubt about the answer to these 
questions, The humanity and justice of our 
rulers will prompt them to take immediate mea- 
sures fur the formation of a school or schools for 
the instruction avd training of idiots. 


The benefits to be derived from the establish- 
ment of a school for this class of persons upon 
humane and scientific principles, would be very 
great. Not only would all the idiots, who 
should be received into it, be improved in their 
bodily and mental! condition, but all the others, 
in the State and the country, would be indirectly 
benefited. The schvel, if conducted by persons 
of skill and ability, would be a model for others. 
Valuable information would be disseminated 
through the country; it would be demonstrated 
that no idiot need be confined or restrained by 
force ; that the young can be trained to indus- 
try, order, and self-respect; that they can be 
redeemed from odious and filihy habits, aud that 
there is not one of any age, who may not be 
made more ofa man, and lassofa brute, by 
patience and kindaess. directed by energy and 
skill. (Dr. Howe's Report. 


ANTI-SLAVERY . SENTIMENTS 
SOUTH. 

The nodle expression ot anti-slavery senti- 
ments quoted below was made on the floor of the 
late General Conference of the M. E, Charch, 
North, by the Rev. De. ‘Tomlinson, President of 
Augusta College, Ky. Itis an encouraging 
indication when such bold language falls from 
the lips of a prominent and influential clergy- 
man in a slaveholding State. Doctor Tomiin- 
sun, alluding to the Church South, says— 





AT THE 


“IT do not hesitate to say that the controlling 
influence in that organization is decidedly, un- 
blushingly, and, I may add, exultingly pro- 
And the Church itself 
stands befure the world, and will stand before 


| posterity, and, as I verily believe, before the bar 


of God, as a pro-slavery Church. It is the first 
and only church that ever has been, and for the 
honor of ovr holy Christianity, Ido trust in 
God that it is the last one that ever will be form- 
ed with the evident design of throwing np an 
impregnable rampart for the maintenance and 
perpetuation of human slavery! (* Amen,’ from 
different parts of the house.) And surely, sir, it 
is one of the most humiliating spectacles that 
the sun ever shone upon, that while the civilized 
world is making a gigantic and glorious strug- 
gle in behalf of human liberty, men bearing the 
name of Methodist preachers, and tracing their 
genealogy to John Wesley, should be found 
with coats off, sleeves rolled up, and bammer in 
hand, as it were, to rivet more tightly, and to 
rivet forever, the chains of human bendage. 5ir; 
it isa shame—it is a burning shame; is @ 
most grievous desecration of the very name of 
Methodism; it is doing gross injustice to the 
memory of our venerated founder: it is a flagrant 
outrage against the spirit of the times; it isa 
scandal to the Christian ministry; in the light 
of the nineteenth century, it is a scandal to hu- 
man nature. And in perfect keeping with these 
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| sentements, am able and excellent minister of 
another denomination, who was born and reared 
a slave State, aud who then resides and sult 
resides in an imerior slave State, remarked to 
me im conversation on this subject, that the 
course pursued by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Suork, on the eubject of slave ry, was 
enough te bring the bones of John Wesley out 
of his grave. : 
| For the frank and fearless utterance of these 
} sentiments Jet ne ene charge me with being an 
jeremy tothe South. UT leve the South, (‘my 
own, my native land,’) wit undy : 
| tron; and it ts because | love it that | thus speak. 
| Neither let any one say that | am a Southern 
man with Northera principles merely. 1 clain 
| be a Southern man with American principles. 
I hazard nothing in the assertion that a Jarge 





an ying alter. 


majority of the people of the delightfu 
land from which | hail, do most sineere- 
ly depreeate the idea that the withering 


curse of slavery shall be fastened upon thei tor 
} ever; the very thing that this new organization 
| is calculated to do. | believe that Ido but eche 
the predominant sentiments of the great mass of 
our population, when T say thar my heart's de- 
sire and prayer to God is, that in some peacefel, 
} constitutienal wav,athe time mey 
when the beautiful and glorious 
notonly be‘tthe home of the brave? but 
|*land of the free,’ and of the free onlv. Then, 
indeed, will it occupy that commanding position 
in this great confederacy, which its climate, soil, 


come 


may 


the 


country 


productions and the generous character of its 
people ,so eminently fit it to occupy.” 





MECHANIC ARTS, 
RON CARRIAGES, 


The tendency of the lust few years to 
| tute iron for 





iesti 
ships 

[Ss 
Ithas even been 


has been shown 
| ploughs, and other machines 
attempted in but 

| without that success, which ia shown in exten 
A gentleman of the 
“says Chambers, Edinburg Jourasl, 
| ‘is now experimenting, with ground of 
hope, on the introduction of iron carriages. He 
proposes that the bodies of such vehicles should 

be formed entirely of iron frame, the panels of 

| plates of galvanized iron, and the axies of iron 
tubes filled with wood ; the wheels to have for 

spokes double arranged, or on 

The 


what Is 
a lightness as 
ol 
Thus, a 
materials, 
weigh five hundred weight, ts only about thiee 
when constructed of tren ; an which, 
| of the ordinary construcden, would be twenty to 
twenty-four hundred weight, caa be formed of 


wood in 


houses ; here, we beles 


sive use or practice, ** 
of Seotland 


orth 


good 


rods pyrarnidally 
ealled the 
advantages proposed are—first, 
about two to three ; 
the same proportion. 


earriage, which, of the usual 


Suspension principle, 


second, a saving cost in 
peny » 
wo ld 


) about 


oronibas, 


iron atabouteleven. ‘The same in respeet of 
external decorations and intercal comfurt. A 
carriage of this kind effets an tinportant: saving 
inthe motive power, If sueeessful as an inven- 


j tion, it must be ofno small Importance to huwman- 


} ity, both in spating the individual 

horses, and allowing of a greater share of the 
| fruits of the earth going to the use of human 
|beings. or use in tropical countries, there is 
| a farther advantage in the non-liahility te crack- 
| ing and shrinking, and the unsuitableness of an 
| iron frame for becoming a nest of nexious in- 
|sects. Apart from the mere substitution of one 
| material for another, which is the leading feature 
, of the invent th iton the 
| ground of the superior springs employed in these 

Carriages. suey are spiral, and verueaily arran- 

ged, working in a case, with an apparatus which 
| precludes their falling from their perpendicular.” 
{ Suspension carraige wheels have been long in 
} use in America, and within ashort period a va!- 
| uable improvement has been made on hollow 
j carriage axles and the manner in which the 
| wheels are connected to the same, by W. L 
Lewis, of Clarendon, Orleans County, N. Y. and 
| for which he has made application for Jetvers 
| patent. [Seientific American. 


tuusecles of 








or, mu is claimed tor 


ing the wells ofancient laly, we may refer toa 
circumstance which although trivial in itself, led 
to the m st surprising discovery that has ever 
| taken place on this globe, and one which in the 
inter2st it has excited is unexampled. In the 
| early part of the eighteenth century, 1711, an 
Italian peasant while drgging a we. near his 
cottage, found some fragments of colored marble. 
These attracting attemion, Jed to farther exca 
vation, when a statue of Hercules was disinter- 
jred, and shortly afterward a mutilated one of 
| Cleopatra. These specimens of ancient art were 
found at a considerable depth below the surface, 
| and in a place which subsequently proved to be 
1a temple situated m the centre of the ancient 
City of Herculaneum! Thiscity was overwhelm 
ed with ashes and lava, during an eruption of 
Vesuvius, A. D. 79, being the same in which 
the elder Pliny perished, who was s: ffucated 
with sulphurous vapors, like Lot’s wile in a 
similar calamity. Herculaneum therefore had 
| been buried 16530 years! and while every me- 
morial of it was lost, and even the site unknown, 
} it was thus suddenly, by a resurrection then un 
| paralleled in the annals of the world, 
| again to light; and streets, temples, houses, 
| statues, paintings, jewelry, professional imple- 
| ments, kitchen utensils, and other articles con- 
j nected with ancient domestic life, to be 
seen arranged, as when their owners were ac 
tively moving among them. Even the skeletons 
\ of some of the inhabitants were found ; one near 
the threshold of his door, with a bag of money in 
| his hand and apparently in the act of eseaping. 
| The light which this important discovery 
| reflected upon numerous t connected 
| with the ancients, has greatly eclipsed all pre- 
vious sources of information; and as regards 
some of the arts of the Romans, the information 
| thus obtained may be considered almost as full 
} and satisfactory as if ove of their mechanics had 
tisen from the dead and deseiibed them. 
| Among the early discoveries made in this City 
| of Hercules, (it having been founded by or in 
| honor of him 1250, B. C.) not the least inter- 
| esting is one of its public wells ; which having 
been covered by an arch and surroanded by a 
| curb, the ashes were exeluded. ‘This well was 
found ina high state of preservation—it still 
; contains excellent water, and is in the same 
| concition as when the last females retired from 
it, bearing vases of its water to their dwellings, 
}and probably onthe evening that preceded the 
calamity which drove them from it for ever.— 
| [Ewbank'’s Hydraulics. 
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| HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 
Corton Marriesses. Sixty pounds of cot- 
ton will make the largest mattress, as there Is 
| ne need of carding, it being whipped with a 
clean rod in each hand, and made vp in a few 
hours, a cotton mattress of 50 or 60 pounds is 
| worth, say Sil2ur $15. Sixty pounds of wool 
| will not make so large a mattress, It is easier 
| made when the wool is ready, as the needle 
| passes through more readily, but the washing, 
| drying, aod carding is worth at least the price 
| of the cotton. 
| Sixty pounds is needed to make what is term- 
ed a family bedstead, nearly square, and if 70 
pounds of wool were put in that sized matiress, 
| it would be none too much. All wel: made mat- 
| tresses, six inches thick, two on a bedstead, with 
slats or plank underneath, need not be made 
| over ofiener than every four or five years—of 
| cuurse they should be sunned, and occasionally 
| whipped clear of dust. A very good aid is 4 
slip tv cover your mattresses. ‘Chese slips can 
be washed, aud thus kept clean. 






































